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Secretary  Laird  Cuts  Back  Defense  Spending  by  $4.1  Billion 


Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird  has  approved  an  additional  ex- 
penditure reduction  that  would  cut 
back  Defense  spending  by  a total  of 
$4.1  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

The  new  cutback  will  mean  a reduc- 
tion in  civilian  and  military  manpower 
by  more  than  150,000;  lay  up  about 
100  ships;  reduce  flying  operations  by 
300,000  hours  and  cause  some  bases 
to  be  closed. 

Secretary  Laird  summarized  his 
plan  of  action  before  the  National 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aug.  26.  Following 
are  excerpts  from  his  speech  pre- 
pared for  delivery  to  the  Legion- 
naires: 

Since  there  are  limits  to  our  re- 
sources, we  as  a people  have  to  make 
choices.  In  particular,  the  President 
and  the  Congress  have  to  make  basic 
and  difficult  decisions  about  how  many 
of  a limited  number  of  dollars  will  be 
devoted  to  each  of  the  aims  of  the 
national  government  and  how  many 
will  be  left  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  private  sector  to 
spend  as  they  choose. 

Most  of  the  critics  of  military 
spending,  of  course,  do  not  want  to 
weaken  our  Defense  posture.  Most 
critics  feel  that  the  Defense  Budget 
is  oversized  and  wasteful — a judgment 
they  make  principally  because  Defense 
spends  so  large  a part  of  our  national 
government’s  budget.  Our  Defense 
budgets,  in  absolute  amounts,  are 
large. 

But  so  are  our  responsibilities.  De- 
fense receives  about  41^  of  every 
dollar  disbursed  from  Washington, 
and  the  share  allocated  to  Defense 
has  been  shrinking.  Defense  expendi- 
tures in  1969  were  less  than  9 per 


cent  of  our  Gross  National  Product. 
Next  year  they  will  be  lower,  both  in 
absolute  amounts  and  as  a percentage 
of  the  output  of  the  economy. 

We  in  Defense  share  the  objectives 


Melvin  R.  Laird 

of  our  critics  — we,  too,  want  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency;  we,  too,  are 
striving  for  a reduced  level  of  De- 
fense spending. 

Let  me  go  a step  further.  We  agree 
with  our  critics  not  only  on  objectives 


DoD  Director  of  Research  and 
Engineering  believes  the  United 
States  may  fall  behind  the  Soviet 
Union  in  “technological  superior- 
ity.” See  Page  3. 


but  also  on  the  fact  that  there  is 
room  for  additional  substantial  sav- 
ings within  the  Defense  Budget.  The 
nub  of  the  problem,  however,  is  this: 

How  best  can  we  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Defense  Department  and 
operate  with  the  lowest  feasible  De- 
fense Budget  without  impairing  na- 
tional security  in  the  process ? 

If  our  primary  objective  is  to  reduce 
the  level  of  Defense  spending  no  mat- 
ter what  the  consequences,  then,  ob- 
viously, further  substantial  spending 
cuts  could  be  effected  immediately. 
But  that  course  would  be  irresponsible. 

We  cannot  take  imprudent  risks 
that  the  American  people  will  not  have 
the  protection  they  need  when  they 
need  it.  As  Legionnaires,  you  know 
as  well  as  any  citizens  in  this  country 
the  vital  need  for  maintaining  a 
strong  Defense  posture.  Those  of  you 
who  have  known  the  ravages  of  war 
understand  better  than  anyone  else 
the  importance  of  preventing  war. 
That  has  been  my  overriding  concern 
and  my  number  one  priority  since  as- 
suming the  office  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

So  what  we  have  to  do  in  reapprais- 
ing and  adjusting  our  Defense  Budget 
is  to  insure  that  any  adjustments  we 
make  for  the  purpose  of  saving  money 
or  eliminating  waste  do  not  at  the 
same  time  cut  into  the  muscle  of  our 
needed  preparedness  and  capability. 

Let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  unpleasant 
facts  of  life  in  the  world  about  us.  We 
are  still  engaged  in  a war.  And,  al- 
though I hope  that  we  can  continue 
steadily  to  reduce  the  number  of  Am- 
erican troops  in  Vietnam,  there  are 
more  than  500,000  of  our  men  there 
today,  I will  resist  any  budget  cuts 

(Continued  on  Page  6,  Column  1) 
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Army  To  Release 
1,490  RA  Officers 


Views  of  Navy's  Top  EM 

Leadership,  Career  Counselling  Vital 
In  Effort  to  Combat  Low  Retention 


Leadership  and  career  counselling1 
play  the  largest  role  in  combating 
low  retention  in  the  Navy,  according 
to  the  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of 
the  Navy. 

The  Navy’s  top  enlisted  man, 
Master  Chief  Gunner’s  Mate  Delbert 
Black  said  at  bases  where  leadership 
is  strong,  and  there  is  a well-rounded 
career  counselling  program,  retention 
is  higher  than  at  other  bases. 

“We  need  strong  leadership,”  Chief 
Black  said,  “because  the  personnel 
we  are  receiving  today  are  asking 
‘why’  something  has  to  be  done.” 

In  career  counselling,  he  said,  “We 
have  to  keep  our  people  informed. 
We  have  to  deal  with  them  on  an 
individual  basis  because  they  want  to 
know  what  is  going  on.” 

Chief  Black  feels  the  young  Navy- 
man  today  is  looking  for  more  stabi- 
lized tours  so  he  can  become  involved 
in  community  activities. 

“We  are  working  in  several  areas 
trying  to  get  more  stabilization,”  he 
said.  “If  we  can  go  to  a toured  sea 
duty  concept,  with  a man  knowing 
when  he  is  coming  ashore,  then  this 
will  help  him  with  his  family  life.” 

Along  with  stabilized  tours,  Chief 
Black  would  like  to  see  more  senior 
petty  officers  at  sea,  particularly 
those  in  the  top  two  enlisted  grades. 
Some  Navy  ratings  do  not  include  sea 
duty  at  the  senior  and  master  chief 
petty  officer  level.  Chief  Black  said 
manning  allowances  have  been  re- 
evaluated, and  new  manning  docu- 
ments will  be  sent  to  the  fleet  by 
October. 

Chief  Black  said,  “I  would  like  to 
see  every  man  get  a chance  to  go  to 
sea.  I think  this  keeps  them  in  touch 
with  the  seagoing  billets,  and  they  do 
not  lose  sight  of  what  young  Navy- 
men  are  doing.” 

Asked  if  the  Navy  could  cut  down 
on  long  separations  because  of  sea 


Chief  Black 


duty,  Chief  Black  said  the  Navy  is 
trying  to  reduce  the  number  of  op- 
erational commitments. 

“We  find  we  can  get  in  most  of 
our  exercises  while  a ship  is  on  de- 
ployment, so,  we  would  like  to  see  a 
reduction  in  operational  commitments 
while  in  the  continental  U.S.,  and 
longer  time  in  port,”  he  said. 

In  addition,  Chief  Black  listed  other 
areas  where  the  Navy  can  help  an 
enlisted  man  and  his  family: 

—More  and  better  housing. 
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Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R. 
Resor  has  announced  that  1,490 
Regular  Army  officers,  who  have  been 
involuntarily  retained  on  active  duty, 
will  be  released  between  December 
1969  and  March  1970. 

The  officers  were  retained  past  re- 
quested separation  dates  to  assist  in 
the  build-up  in  Southeast  Asia.  Army 
said,  “Each  of  their  initial  requests 
for  voluntary  retirement  or  resigna- 
tion was  denied  only  after  the  indi- 
vidual’s qualifications  were  weighed 
carefully  against  the  needs  of  the 
Army  and  it  was  determined  that  an 
overriding  need  existed  for  their  serv- 
ices which  could  not  otherwise  be 
met.” 

Specific  separation  dates  for  officers 
to  be  released  will  be  established  on 
a case-by-case  basis.  However,  no 
officer  will  be  retained  for  a period 
longer  than  18  months  past  his  orig- 
inally requested  separation  date  or 
past  March  31,  1970,  officials  said. 


— Cost  of  living  allowance  where 
housing  is  limited. 

— Increase  in  the  Family  Separa- 
tion Allowance. 

Chief  Black  said  he  discussed  these, 
and  other  items,  in  a meeting  with 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) 
Roger  T.  Kelley. 

As  for  enlisted  uniforms,  Chief 
Black  indicated  the  new  working  uni- 
form, the  one  that  will  replace  dun- 
garees, should  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion within  two  years. 

Two  other  uniforms  are  being  con- 
sidered for  the  fleet.  A single- 
breasted,  dress  white  uniform  for 
chief  petty  officers  and  a dress  uni- 
form for  first  class  petty  officers. 

The  chief’s  uniform  is  still  in  the 
design  stage,  while  the  dress  uniform 
is  presently  being  tested  in  the  fleet 
and  at  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel. 
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Dr.  Foster  Says  U.S.  May  Lose  Technological  Superiority' 


The  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  believes  the  United 
States  in  the  future  may  see  superior- 
ity in  defense  technology  pass  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.,  speaking  at 
the  Armed  Forces  Management  Asso- 
ciation conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Aug.  19,  said  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  increasing  its  research  and 
development  in  defense,  atomic  energy 
and  space,  while  “the  critical  attitude 
toward  the  Defense  Department  may 
result  in  an  actual  reduction  of  the 
American  effort.” 

If  the  current  critical  attitude  con- 
tinues, he  said,  “then  the  United 
States,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
will  lose  its  technological  superiority. 

“The  hard  truth  is  that  our  past  and 
present  methods  of  acquiring  weapons 
have  lost  us  the  confidence  of  the 
public  and  are  threatening  our  coun- 
try’s future  security.  Unless  we 
change  our  practices  drastically,  our 
future  ability  to  deter  war  and  to 
fight  can  be  seriously  jeopardized.” 

He  said  the  Defense  Department 
has  tried  each  year  to  better  manage 
defense  procurement  and  weapons  de- 
velopment, but  that  “none  of  us  are 
doing  as  well  as  we  know  how. 

“The  country’s  patience  has  run 
out,”  be  said.  “The  public,  Congress 
and  the  Press  are  interested  in  cost- 
overruns  and  weapons  that  don’t  per- 
form as  promised,  not  in  further  ex- 
planations.” 

The  defense  management  profession 
needs  major  surgery,  Dr.  Foster  said, 
“not  just  a routine  checkup. 

“Since  all  of  us  in  Defense  manage- 
ment have  been  judged  guilty,  there 
is  nothing  that  will  help  now  except 
to  make  sure  that  all  persons  under- 
stand that  the  situation  is  critical  and 
make  clear  that  we  are  making  the 
changes  that  must  take  place.” 

Dr.  Foster  outlined  Defense  man- 
agement “faults”: 

— Too  many  of  our  development  and 
procurement  programs  have  cost  far 
more  when  they  were  completed  than 
we  estimated  when  they  started.  Fre- 


quently, cost  estimating  has  been  in- 
adequate. Some  manufacturers  have 
deliberately  estimated  too  low  in  order 
to  get  the  business. 

— Schedules  have  been  unrealistic. 
They  have  slipped  or  we  have  moved 
too  hastily  through  the  development 
process  and  into  production.  Too  often 
we  have  moved  ahead  without  clear 
ideas  of  what  was  needed,  and  without 
solution  or  even  identification  of  de- 
sign problems. 

— We  all  too  often  changed  our 
operational  performance  objectives 
and  thereby  forced  expensive  changes 
in  the  development  or  procurement 
program.  These  changes  have  added 
performance  needed  on  the  battlefield 
and  were  worth  the  money,  but  they 
also  added  unneeded  complexities  and 
make  operation  and  maintenance  more 
difficult. 

— We  have  lacked  clear-cut  lines  of 
authority  and  responsibility  in  the 
acquisition  of  our  weapons  systems. 

To  “regain  the  country’s  confidence 


President  Selects  Nitze, 
Brown  for  Arms  Talks 

Former  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Paul  Nitze  and  former  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Harold  Brown  are 
among  the  senior  members  named 
by  President  Nixon  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  proposed  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  Strategic 
Arms  Limitations. 

The  United  States  delegation  will 
be  headed  by  Ambassador  Gerard  C. 
Smith,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

Other  members  are:  Ambassador 
Philip  J.  Farley,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  Director  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff;  Ambassador 
Lewellyn  Thompson,  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large  in  the  Department  of 
State;  and  Major  General  Royal  B. 
Allison,  USAF,  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Special 
Studies  Group. 


in  our  development  and  procurement 
programs,”  Dr.  Foster  outlined  these 
corrective  measures: 

— We  will  improve  our  training  for 
program  managers. 

—There  will  be  a new  definition  and 
clarification  of  our  lines  of  authority 
and  responsibility  for  weapons  sys- 
tems acquisition,  within  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  within  the 
Services,  and  in  the  relations  between 
the  two. 

— We  must  be  more  realistic  in  the 
establishment  of  our  military  require- 
ments. We  must  know  more  specifi- 
cally what  we  need  before  we  start 
full-scale  development,  and  we  must 
know  that  the  project  is  feasible  tech- 
nically and  that  the  cost  estimates  are 
realistic. 

— We  are  strengthening  our  cost 
estimation  capabilities  both  within  the 
Services  and  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  We  are  going  to  plan 
and  budget  on  the  basis  of  “best  esti- 
mated” costs  rather  than  “target” 
costs,  which  invariably  have  turned 
out  to  be  lower  than  we  paid  and,  in 
fact,  lower  than  we  really  expected  to 
pay. 

— We  are  going  to  be  more  con- 
servative in  our  scheduling.  We  plan 
to  see  that  we  give  more  attention  to 
test  and  evaluation  of  development 
systems  before  full  commitment  to 
production.  The  result  should  be  a 
considerable  saving  in  money  and 
time. 

But  in  addition  to  announcing  the 
actions  to  improve  Defense  manage- 
ment, Dr.  Foster  said,  “Let  us  hope 
that  our  critics  meanwhile  will  ponder 
the  implications  of  future  technologi- 
cal inferiority.” 

They  must  realize,  he  said,  that  re- 
search and  development  results  are 
proportionate  to  resarch  and  develop- 
ment effort,  that  research  and  devel- 
opment shapes  the  weapons  of  the 
future,  and  that  it  could  be  an  “un- 
precedented disaster  if  this  country 
were  to  be  surpassed  technologically 
by  the  defense  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Union.” 
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President's  Message  to  the  World 


U.S.  Wants  Peace  for  All  Nations 


On  his  brief  visit  to  Pakistan,  President 
Nixon  reaffirmed  the  friendship  that  the 
United  States  has  for  that  Asian  nation.  On 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  the  President 
pointed  out  that  “America  has  many  friends 
in  this  world  and  we  can  be  proud  of  America, 
and  I was  proud  to  represent  America  as  I 
visited  these  nations  and  saw  friendship  for 
Americans  in  the  eyes  of  people  . . The 
President  continued  by  saying:  “What  we 
were  trying  to  do  was  to  bring  this  message 
to  the  world  that  the  United  States  wants  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world  and  we  want  to  do 
our  fair  share  in  working  with  others  to  main- 
tain peace  in  the  world.  That  feeling,  believe 
me,  is  shared  by  people  all  over  the  world.” 
Excerpts  from  President  Nixon’s  remarks  in 
Pakistan  are  presented  here. 


It  is  a great  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  Pakistan,  where 
I always  have  found  a warm  welcome  from  a great  and 
friendly  people.  It  is  a special  pleasure  for  me  to  return 
on  this,  my  sixth  visit,  but  my  first  as  President. 

This  will  be  a working  visit,  during  which  I look  for- 
ward to  discussing  many  matters  of  mutual  interest  with 
Pakistan’s  leaders.  At  the  outset,  however,  there  are 
several  points  I would  like  to  emphasize. 

Friendship  Reaffirmed 

First,  I want  to  convey  the  sense  of  friendship  and 
respect  that  the  people  of  my  country  feel  for  the  people 
of  Pakistan  and  that  my  Government  feels  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan.  This  is  a feeling  that  has  existed 
between  our  countries  for  many  years  and  under  a variety 
of  circumstances.  There  have  been  good  times  and  there 
have  been  some  difficult  times.  There  have  been  times 
when  we  have  not  understood  each  other  as  well  as  we 
might  and  there  have  been  other  times  when  we  have 
worked  very  closely  together.  But  through  all  of  these 
experiences,  the  basic  feeling  of  friendship  and  respect 
has  not  been  lost.  I come  here  today  to  reexpress  that 
feeling  — and  to  reaffirm  the  stable  and  cordial  friend- 


ship between  our  nations  which  that  feeling  makes  pos- 
sible. 

Second,  a stable  and  cordial  relationship  must  be  built 
on  a clear  understanding  by  each  of  our  governments  of 
the  interests  and  viewpoints  of  the  other,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  the  other  sees  important  problems.  . . . 

Third,  I want  to  stress  the  continuing  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  progress  of  Pakistan  and  all  of 
Asia.  . . . 

Fourth,  I wish  to  communicate  my  Government’s  con- 
viction that  Asian  hands  must  shape  the  Asian  future. 
This  is  true,  for  example,  with  respect  to  economic  aid, 
for  it  must  be  related  to  the  total  pattern  of  a nation’s 
life.  It  must  support  the  unique  aspirations  of  each 
people.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  self-reliance,  not 
dependence.  And  this  has  been  done  in  Pakistan. 

Regional  Programs  Planned 

Fifth,  I want  to  say  that  we  share  your  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  the  great  numbers  of  individuals  who 
form  the  backbone  of  our  societies.  Governments  are  at 
their  best  when  they  look  not  just  to  the  overall  well- 
being of  the  nation  but  to  the  opportunity  of  individual 
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men,  women,  and  children.  That  is  where  the  strength  of 
a nation  lies. 

Finally,  it  is  our  hope  that  Asians  will  work  more 
closely  with  each  other  in  a variety  of  constructive  bi- 
lateral and  regional  projects.  The  Regional  Cooperation 
for  Development  organization  in  which  Pakistan  partici- 
pates with  Iran  and  Turkey  is  one  encouraging  example 
of  such  activity.  . . . 

* * * 

Now,  with  this  visit  to  Pakistan,  we  complete  the  Asian 
phase  of  our  journey  around  the  world.  . . . 

A Generation  Of  Peace 

I visited  all  of  these  countries  16  years  ago.  Many 
problems  have  developed  since  that  time,  and  I know 
that  there  are  still  many  problems  today.  But  looking 
at  the  perspective  of  16  years,  I know  that  virtually  all 
of  the  nations  that  I visited  then  have  moved  forward 
substantially  from  where  they  were.  That  is  true  of 
Pakistan.  It  is  true  in  terms  of  your  economic  develop- 
ment. It  is  true  in  terms  of  your  industrial  development. 
Despite  whatever  other  problems  may  have  occurred  in 
the  meantime,  keeping  it  in  the  long  perspective  of  his- 
tory, this  is  something  we  must  always  have  in  mind 
as  a symbol  of  hope  for  the  future. 

But  looking  further  down  the  road,  in  the  countries 
that  we  have  visited  and  the  area  that  we  have  covered, 
what  we  see  are  one  and  a half  billion  people  in  Asia. 
In  25  years  there  will  be  3 billion  people  in  Asia. 
And  from  this  part  of  the  world  will  either  come  the 
greatest  progress,  and  thereby  the  peace  that  we  all 
want  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  world,  or  the  greatest 
destruction  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

I do  not  think  I am  overstating  in  putting  it  that  way. 
So  we  look  at  these  countries,  we  look  at  the  hope,  and 

"...  I wish  to  communicate 
my  Government's  conviction 
that  Asian  hands  must  shape 
the  Asian  future." 


".  . . but  looking  toward  the 
future , it  is  essential , abso- 
lutely essential,  that  we  have 
a generation  of  peace  for 
Asia  and  the  world." 


we  look  also  at  the  problems.  We  can  see  that  all  of  our 
hopes  are  bound  together.  We  have  our  differences,  yes, 
between  nations  in  the  area,  on  this  policy  or  that  policy, 
but  looking  toward  the  future,  it  is  essential,  absolutely 
essential,  that  we  have  a generation  of  peace  for  Asia 
and  the  world. 

We  in  the  United  States  want  to  play  our  part  in 
attempting  to  begin  that  generation  by  ending  a war  in 
which  we  are  presently  engaged  on  a basis  that  will 
promote  that  real  peace  that  we  all  want,  and  then  to 
work  on  for  peaceful  policies  all  over  the  world  in  the 
future. 

But  beyond  that,  ...  as  we  consider  this  explosion  in 
population  from  l*/2  billion  to  3 billion  people  over  25 
years,  the  greatest  explosion  that  has  ever  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  it  means  that  there  must  be  an 
increase  in  agricultural  production,  in  industrial  produc- 
tion, and  also  the  ability  to  handle  this  period  of  tre- 
mendous change  in  a peaceful  way. 

What  I am  really  trying  to  say  is,  . . . those  of  us 
who  have  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility  and  the 
challenge  of  dealing  with  this  problem,  also  have  an 
exciting  and,  it  seems  to  me,  great  adventure,  because 
what  we  do,  what  we  do  day  by  day  in  making  the 
decisions  that  will  determine  whether  peace  and  freedom 
and  justice  and  progress  go  forward  together  in  Asia 
and  the  world,  what  we  do  can  affect  the  future  of  not 
just  a billion  and  a half,  not  just  3 billion,  but  of  the 
4*4  to  5 billion  people  that  will  live  on  this  earth  25  years 
from  now.  . . . 

We  can  have  a period  of  peace,  uninterrupted  peace, 
for  a generation.  And  that  can  mean  the  progress  that 
we  want  for  this  area  and  for  all  the  world,  . . . 
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that  could  add  to  American  casualties 
in  Vietnam. 

We  shall  strive  to  make  the  years 
ahead  an  era  of  negotiation  rather 
than  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  shall  try  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  armed  conflict  by  adequately 
safeguarded  agreements  on  arms  lim- 
itation. 

Until  such  agreements  are  con- 
cluded, however,  it  would  be  folly  to 
disarm  unilaterally  or  to  permit  a 
general  weakening  of  our  military 
strength.  And,  in  determining  the 
level  of  military  strength  appropriate 
for  the  United  States,  we  cannot  ig- 
nore what  is  going  on  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  a dollar  basis  in  1968,  the 
Soviet  Union  spent  approximately  two 
dollars  for  every  one  dollar  expended 
by  the  United  States  on  strategic  of- 
fensive and  defensive  forces. 

Since  1965  when  the  U.S.  began  a 
substantial  increase  in  military  spend- 
ing to  support  combat  forces  in  Viet- 
nam, Soviet  expenditures  have  risen 
rapidly  for  a different  purpose — the 
strengthening  of  strategic  forces.  In 
1968,  Soviet  spending  for  strategic 
forces  was  about  30  per  cent  higher 
than  it  was  in  1965,  whereas  U.S. 
spending  for  such  forces  has  remained 
relatively  stable. 

I do  not  want  the  import  of  these 
facts  to  be  misunderstood.  Our  over- 
all military  capability  today,  together 
with  the  effort  we  have  programmed 
in  our  Defense  planning,  provides 
sufficient  protection  to  the  Nation  for 
the  immediate  future.  But,  if  we 
project  the  trends  which  I have  point- 
ed out  on  beyond  the  next  few  years, 
doubts  about  our  future  security  arise. 

In  April,  the  Nixon  Administration 
sent  to  the  Congress  a revised  budget 
that  was  $3.1  billion  lower  than  the 
Johnson  Administration  request  in 
appropriations  and  $1.1  billion  lower 
in  actual  spending. 

That  in  itself  was  a difficult  amount 
to  squeeze  out  of  the  Defense  budget 
— not  because  the  whole  budget  con- 


sists of  muscle,  but  because  getting 
the  fat  out  without  weakening  the 
muscle  is  a function  of  such  things  as 
time  and  organizational  change  whose 
impact  cannot  be  fully  felt  in  the  year 
in  which  it  is  undertaken. 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  George  Mahon 
of  Texas,  has  stated  publicly  that  his 
Committee  will  cut  at  least  $5  billion 
from  the  appropriations  request  now 
pending  before  Congress.  He  alerted 
me  to  the  fact  that  the  current  fiscal 
year  is  running  and  that  action  should 
be  taken  now  to  cut  back  Defense  pro- 
grams. 

In  response  to  Congressional  pres- 
sure, I announced  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  preparing  to  cut 
spending  this  year  by  an  additional 
$3  billion.  Even  these  cuts  do  not 
satisfy  some  critics  who  impatiently 
demand  additional  major  reductions  in 
the  level  of  spending  this  fiscal  year. 

These  critics  are  urging  a very  dan- 
gerous course.  If  we  are  forced  by 
Congressional  action  to  make  such 
additional  cuts,  the  end  result  would 
be  counterproductive.  Rather  than 
achieving  real  and  lasting  savings,  we 
could  instead  be  producing  greater 
inefficiency,  higher  long-term  costs 
and  greater  problems  than  already 
exist  in  such  intangibles  as  morale 
and  personnel  efficiency.  We  could,  in 
short,  reduce  our  Defense  readiness 
both  for  the  short-term  and  the  long- 
term while  bringing  about  only  short- 
lived dollar  savings. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  for  you  pre- 
cisely what  the  problem  is.  The  budget 
proposed  to  the  Congress  in  January 
1969,  by  the  Johnson  Administration, 
called  for  $79  billion  in  Defense 
spending. 

The  budget  with  which  the  Nixon 
Administration  started  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Services  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  an  austere  budget, 
since  their  initial  requests  totalled 
more  than  $100  billion.  Now  let  me 
divide  this  reduced  amount  of  $79  bil- 
lion into  several  categories,  to  give 
you  a better  idea  of  the  problems  we 
face. 


First  of  all,  about  $25  billion  of  that 
$79  billion  represents  the  special  cost 
of  supporting  our  combat  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia.  This  can  be  reduced 
only  as  a result  of  national  policy  de- 
cisions which  reduce  the  level  of  our 
effort  such  as  the  25,000  troop  rede- 
ployment announced  by  the  President 
at  Midway. 

A little  less  than  $3  billion  repre- 
sents payments  to  retired  military 
personnel,  fixed  by  law. 

Southeast  Asia  costs  and  retired 
pay  add  to  nearly  $28  billion — well 
over  one-third  of  our  spending  total. 

This  leaves  $51  billion  of  that  John- 
son budget.  About  $8  billion  is  for 
strategic  forces — for  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  POLARIS  subma- 
rines, bombers,  and  defense  systems 
which  are  the  backbone  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent.  Even  if  we  adopted  the  pos- 
ture advocated  by  the  severest  critics 
of  Defense  programs,  we  would  not 
make  a major  dent  in  that  $8  billion 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  recent 
ABM  debate,  for  example,  did  not 
significantly  involve  1970  spending. 

Another  $6  billion  is  for  research 
and  development,  aside  from  strategic 
forces  and  special  Southeast  Asia 
items.  This  is  the  part  of  our  effort 
that  provides  our  military  strength 
for  the  future.  Without  adequate  re- 
search and  development,  the  American 
military  in  the  future  will  find  itself 
outmaneuvered,  outgunned  and  over- 
matched. The  Soviets  are  certainly 
aware  of  the  critical  importance  of 
research  and  development.  I recognize 
that  this  part  of  our  program  is  a 
tempting  target  for  budget  cutters. 
It’s  an  area  where  cuts  can  be  made 
today  without  an  immediate  and  ap- 
parent degradation  of  our  forces.  But, 
for  the  long  run,  nothing  could  be 
more  detrimental  than  to  neglect  our 
research  and  development  needs. 

To  complete  the  total,  there  are  two 
remaining  categories  of  Defense 
spending.  Our  general  purpose  forces 
— aside  from  Southeast  Asia  — ac- 
counted for  $22  billion  of  that  Johnson 
budget  total.  This  covers  our  Army 
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Marine  Commandant  Finds  Improvement 
In  I Corps,  Vietnamese  Military  Forces 


Following  his  return  from  a fact- 
finding trip  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  General  Leonard  F.  Chapman 
said,  “The  trend  is  up  in  every  regard 
and  most  heartening  in  I Corps.” 

He  cited  these  areas: 

— Increase  in  number  of  people 
under  government  control  and  loyal 
to  the  government. 

— Improvement  in  Regional  and 
Popular  Forces. 

— Increase  in  returnee  rate. 

— Improvement  in  the  amount  of 
information  furnished  to  combat 
forces  by  Vietnamese  villagers. 

“I  think  we’re  doing  the  right 
things.  I think  we’re  doing  them  well, 
and  I believe  if  we’ve  got  the  patience 
and  fortitude  and  perserverance  to 
stick  to  our  duty,  [and]  that  we’ll 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

and  Marine  divisions;  our  Naval 
forces  — attack  carriers,  antisubma- 
rine warfare  forces,  amphibious 
forces,  and  others;  and  Air  Force  tac- 
tical aircraft.  Also  included  here  are 
our  worldwide  intelligence  and  com- 
munications systems;  airlift  and  sea- 
lift; and  our  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve forces.  This  $22  billion,  in  short, 
covers  all  the  muscle  we  have,  aside 
from  the  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  strategic  forces  that  provide  our 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Finally,  the  Johnson  budget  included 
about  $15  billion  for  administration 
and  support.  This  category  covers  our 
large  training  establishment;  medical 
and  hospital  facilities;  supply  sys- 
tems; the  maintenance  and  rebuilding 
of  weapons;  and  the  general  overhead 
of  the  Department.  These  activities, 
of  course,  are  essential  to  the  success 
of  all  the  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  in  the  last  two  categories  of 
the  budget  — our  general  purpose 


achieve  the  objective  . . . which  is  to 
permit  the  people  of  Vietnam  to  de- 
termine their  future,”  he  said  after 
his  nine  day  trip  to  the  war  zone. 

The  commandant  said  the  threat  to 
I Corps  is  about  the  same  as  it  was 
previously.  But  he  believes  the  ene- 
my’s capability  to  launch  a main 
force  attack  is  not  as  great  this  year 
as  it  has  been,  “because  he’s  suffered 
frightful  casualties  over  the  past  two 
years.” 

General  Chapman  said  it  is  too 
early  to  say  if  more  Marines  could 
be  pulled  out. 

Speaking  of  the  Vietnamese  forces 
he  saw  on  the  trip,  General  Chapman 
said  they  are  improving.  He  called 
the  1st  ARVN  Division,  the  51st 
ARVN  Regiment  and  the  2nd  Di- 
vision “First  rate  combat  outfits.” 


forces  outside  Southeast  Asia,  and  the 
area  of  administration  and  support — 
that  we  must  look  for  budgetary  cut- 
backs. These  two  categoi’ies  came  to 
$37  billion  in  spending  in  the  Johnson 
budget.  We  are  now  making  prepara- 
tions to  cut  $4.1  billion  from  the 
spending  level  in  the  Johnson  budget, 
and  most  of  this  cut  will  have  to  come 
from  these  areas. 

In  order  to  make  short-term  sav- 
ings, savings  that  would  have  a dollar 
impact  in  fiscal  year  1970,  we  have  to 
lay  up  more  than  100  ships,  reduce 
flying  operations  by  300,000  hours, 
close  some  bases,  and  reduce  military 
and  civilian  manpower  probably  by 
more  than  150,000  before  the  fiscal 
year  ends  ten  months  from  now. 

The  actions  announced  last  week, 
taken  together  with  other  cuts  made 
earlier  in  the  year,  would  reduce  De- 
fense spending  by  $4.1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1970. 

When  I announced  our  preparations 
to  make  reductions  of  this  magnitude, 
I said  that  they  will  inevitably  result 


As  for  feeling  confident  the  Viet- 
namese forces  could  hold  the  area  if 
all  Marines  were  withdrawn,  the 
general  said  that  would  be  a matter 
for  future  decision.  He  said  it  would 
depend  on  the  three  variable  men- 
tioned previously  by  the  President: 
Progress  in  Paris,  the  level  of  con- 
flict and  the  progress  in  “Vietnamiza- 
tion.” 

Despite  his  view  of  an  upward 
trend  in  I Corps,  General  Chapman 
sees  no  way  of  ending  the  hostilities 
quickly. 

“It’s  going  to  take  time,”  he  said. 
The  General  added,  “There’s  one  way 
for  it  to  end  quickly,  and  that’s  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  go  back  up 
north  where  they  belong,  and  stay 
there.  Other  than  that  solution,  I 
don’t  see  any  way  to  end  it  quickly.” 


in  some  weakening  of  our  world-wide 
military  posture. 

Let  me  summarize  the  conclusions 
to  which  all  these  statistics  lead: 

1 —  Because  of  the  clear  intention  of 
Congress  to  force  a heavy  cut  in 
Defense  spending  this  year,  I have 
announced  our  plans  to  make  further 
reductions  of  up  to  $3  billion  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $1.1  billion  in  spending  we 
announced  earlier  in  the  year. 

2 —  I am  proceeding  now  with  these 
plans  because  any  delay  until  Con- 
gress finally  acts  on  Defense  appro- 
priations would  make  it  absolutely  im- 
possible to  make  required  reductions 
in  any  orderly  and  efficient  way.  Act- 
ing now,  we  still  are  compelled  to  in- 
flict hardship  on  many  of  our  per- 
sonnel, military  and  civilian,  whose 
lives  will  be  disrupted. 

3 —  The  effect  of  these  cuts  is  to 
increase  the  risks  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  exposed.  Any  further 
major  cuts  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
would  involve  even  greater  risks  and 
further  disruptions. 
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Navy  Will  Deactivate  More  Than  100  Ships,  Cut  Manpower 


The  Navy  will  deactivate  more  than 
100  ships  and  reduce  its  manpower  by 
72,000  as  part  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment’s new  $3  billion  economy  drive. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Chafee 
said  fleet  readiness  would  be  affected 
by  the  action,  but  emphasized  that  the 
loss  in  ships  would  be  offset  by  mod- 
ernization as  new  and  converted  ships 
join  the  fleet. 

The  cut  in  strength  will  reduce  the 
Navy  from  772,000  to  700,000  men  by 
next  July  1.  The  number  of  ships  is 
being  reduced  from  864  to  about  750. 

Secretary  Chafee  said  the  action 
does  not  affect  the  16  attack  aircraft 
carriers  in  operation,  and  there  will 
be  no  cut  in  7th  Fleet  operations  off 
Vietnam  nor  6th  Fleet  operations  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

At  a news  conference  Aug.  22,  Sec- 
retary Chafee  identified  the  first  76 
of  the  more  than  100  ships  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  fleet.  Fifty  of  them 
are  combatants  and  include  the  battle- 
ship New  Jersey,  the  heavy  cruiser 
Canberra  and  the  anti-submarine  car- 
riers Bennington  and  Kearsarge. 

“They  will  either  be  decommissioned 
and  placed  in  mothballs,  replace  older 
ships  for  naval  reserve  training  or 
will  be  scrapped,”  he  said. 

Phaseout  actions  on  the  first  76 
ships  will  start  in  the  next  three 
months,  he  said.  Other  ship  reductions 
will  be  announced  when  final  details 
are  completed. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  average  age 
of  the  ships  to  be  retired  is  24.6  years, 
and  52  of  them  are  more  than  25  years 
old. 

The  manpower  reductions  will  come 
as  a result  of  the  ship  reduction  ac- 
tion, the  Secretary  said.  “Further  sav- 
ings will  be  achieved  by  other  reduc- 
tions in  civilian  personnel,  and  in 
commensurate  reductions  in  shore  in- 
stallations,” he  added. 

Ships  to  be  retired  by  category  and 
home  ports: 

Carriers:  Bennington  and  Kear- 

sarge, Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Battleship:  New  Jersey,  Long  Beach. 

Cruiser:  Canberra,  San  Diego. 


Destroyers  and  Frigates:  Norfolk, 
Putnam,  Fox,  Borie,  Lowry,  Norfolk, 
Va.;  W.  A.  Lee  and  Wilkinson,  New- 
port, R.I.;  Picking  and  Preston,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.;  Goodrich  and  Turner, 
Mayport,  Fla.;  Radford,  Pearl  Harbor; 
Mullany,  Boyd,  Stoddard,  Braine, 
Cogswell,  Porterfield,  Uhlmann  and 
Wedderburn,  San  Diego. 

Ocean  Tugs:  Samoset,  Norfolk;  Stal- 
lion, Charleston,  S.C.;  Sunnadin,  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Stores  Ships:  Graffias,  Zelima  and 
Pictor,  all  of  San  Francisco. 

Communications  Relay  Ships:  An- 
napolis, Norfolk;  Arlington,  Long 
Beach. 

Auxiliary  Submarines:  Bashaw, 

Cusk,  Rock,  and  Spinax,  San  Diego; 
Becuna,  Searobin  and  Tench,  Groton, 
Conn.;  Atule  and  Seapoacher,  Key 
West,  Fla. 

Ammunition  Ship:  Mount  Baker, 

Concord,  Calif. 

Repair  Ships:  Markab,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Indra,  San  Diego. 

Oilers:  Chikaskia,  Norfolk;  Tappa- 
hanock,  Long  Beach. 

Gasoline  Tankers:  Patapsco  and 

Kishwaukee,  Pearl  Harbor. 


Barracks  Ships:  Mercer  and  Nueces, 
San  Diego. 

Amphibious  Command  Ship:  Estes, 
San  Diego. 

Amphibious  Transports:  Sandoval 

and  Mountrail,  Norfolk;  Montrose  and 
Pickaway,  San  Diego;  Navarro,  Long 
Beach. 

Amphibious  Assault  Ships:  Boxer, 
Norfolk;  Valley  Forge  and  Princeton, 
Long  Beach. 

Amphibious  Transports:  Ruchamkin 
and  B.  W.  Reid,  Norfolk;  Diachenko 
and  Weiss,  San  Diego. 

Amphibious  Transport  Submarine: 

Sea  Lion,  Key  West. 

Dock  Landing  Ships:  Belle  Grove 
and  Carter  Hall,  Long  Beach;  Oakhill, 
San  Diego;  Casa  Grande  and  Shad- 
well,  Norfolk. 

Attack  Cargo  Ships:  Algol  and 

Capricornus,  Norfolk. 

Tank  Landing  Ships:  Clarke,  Ire- 
dell, Litchfield  and  Sedgewick,  all  of 
Guam. 

Mine  Countermeasures  Ship:  Ozark, 
Charleston. 


WINS  MACKAY  TROPHY— General  John  D.  Ryan,  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  presents  the  1968  MacKay  Trophy  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Daryl  D.  Cole 
of  Norton  AFB,  Calif.,  for  his  superior  airmanship  while  aircraft  commander 
of  a C-130  transport  at  the  beseiged  Kham  Due  airfield  during  a heavy  mor- 
tar attack.  May  1968.  The  MacKay  Trophy  is  the  Air  Force’s  oldest  award 
to  flying  officers  and  is  given  for  the  “most  meritorious  flight  of  the  year.” 
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